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NatrionaL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting was opened on 
Tuesday July 30th, in the rooms of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, George IV. Bridge, Edin; 
burgh. Principal Dewar, President of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair, and there was an attendance 
of about 100 members and visitors. 

The official reports were received and adopted, the 
balance sheet showing a sum of £129 in hand, addi- 
tional to the invested funds. It was agreed that the 
next annual meeting should be held in London, and 
Principal McFadyean was unanimously eiected Presi- 
dent. Other officers of the Association— Vice-presi- 
dents and Council were next elected, and then on 
the motion of the Chairman, Mr. M. Hedley, of 
Dublin, was elected a Life-vice-president in acknow- 
ledgement of the very excellent manner in which 
he conducted the business of the Association during 
his year of office. 

Later on in the proceedings four resolutions were 
submitted to the meeting and carried nem con. 
They are of sufficient interest to reproduce here : 

(1) ‘‘ This meeting desires to express its strong 
conviction that no evidence has yet been produced 
which warrants any relaxation of the regulations in 
force for the protection of man against tuberculous 
milk and meat.”’ 

(2) ‘It repeats and emphasises the opinion ex- 
pressed at the London Tuberculosis Congress, that 
the Government should, at an early date, institute 
experiments to determine the question of the identity 
or otherwise of bovine and human tuberculosis.” 

(3) ‘It also expresses its unqualified conviction 
that the regulations in force against the sale of 
diseased meat and milk should be uniform and gen- 
eral in their application ”’ 

(4) ‘That the attention of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations be called to the unsatisfactory 
state of the law as regards the seizure of meat by 
meat inspectors, and that the meat inspector, when a 
qualified veterinary surgeon, should have power to 
seize in addition to the medical officer of health, and 
inspector of nuisances.” 

The proceedings of the two days’ meeting will be 
published in full, and we then propose to offer an 
abstract of the papers and discussions. We must 
now be content only to say that ‘ The Diseases of 
Young Stock” was introduced by Mr. James Clark, of 
Coupar Angus, and that Mr. Thompson, of Aspatria, 
opened the discussion, which occupied the first morn- 
ing. The afternoon was occupied by a paper on 
“‘ Dairy Inspection,’ by Mr. J. Riddoch, the discus- 
sion on which was opened by Mr. J. S. Lloyd. 

The second day was devoted to papers on “ Meat 


ated respectively by Mr. J. King, and Professor J. 
M’Call. 

No part of the proceedings was more interesting 
than the first-class inaugural address delivered on 
Tuesday by the President. His subject was the pro- 
gress of the veterinary profession, and he clearly de- 
monstrated the enormous advance made since Sain- 
bel, at the end of the eighteenth century, established 
the first veterinary school in Britain. He pointed 
out the ever-widening field for veterinary knowledge 
and the value of well trained veterinarians to the 
Army, the State and the Colonies, as well as to pri- 
vate owners of stock. ‘‘ When one-half of their 
wants could not be supplied” said the President 
‘‘and when no veterinary surgeons worth their salt 
need be one day out of employment, their profession 
afforded better prospects and held out greater induce- 
ments for intelligent, energetic young men than any 
other profession in the British Islands.” 

In addition to the regular programme a most inter- 
esting and instructive demonstration of the fallacy 
of telegony was given by Prof. Cossar Ewart who 
kindly showed his hybrids in the Quadrangle of the 
University Buildings. The whole of the five mares, 
whose hybrid offspring by the zebra sire were shown, 
when again put to ordinary horses produced foals 
without a trace of the zebra form. A very hearty 
vote of thanks was given the Professor for his de- 
monstration. 

The social attractions must not be forgotten. On 
Tuesday Mr. and Mrs. McCallum give a garden party 
at their house in Morningside. Everybody attended 
and the ladies of the party, who had not graced the 
business meeting, made a brave show. The weather 
and the grounds were both charming, and the 
2 i of Mrs. McCallum will be long remem- 

ered. 

On Wednesday the Association was honoured by a 
reception by the Corporation of Edinburgh in the 
Council Chambers. The historical buildings were 
examined with interest and the museum presented 
— attractions—notably a collection of Burns 
relics. 

On Thursday the Scottish veterinarians invited the 
Association to join them in an excursion to Hope- 
toun House, via Dalmeny and the Forth Bridge. 
We are quite unable to do justice to this event. 
Those who know the scene of the excursion need only 
be told that the weather was glorious, that an epicur- 
ean luncheon was provided in a large marquee in Lord 
Hopetoun’s grounds, and that the drive to and fro 
was uneventful save for a harmless fracture of one of 
the bars of one of the four-in-hands. Those who 
don’t know the scene of the excursion should make 


Inspection,” by Mr. J. M’Phail, and “ Veterinary 


as early an acquaintance with it as possible, and feel 


Inspection at Horse and Cattle Shows,” by Mr R. | keen regret that they were not members of the 
rydon. Well sustained discussions followed, initi- | National Veterinary Association. 
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TUMOUR ON LOWER JAW UF COW. 
By T. Fiercuer, M.R.C.V.S, Hillsbro’. 


January 30th was the date of my first visit to the 
cow. There was then a good deal of swelling on the 
external surface of the jaw and a tumour in the 
mouth between the branches of the jaw, extending 
forward to the incisor teeth. The tumour was about 
the size of a hen’s egg, fluctuating to the touch and 
surrounded by a lot of inflammatory swelling. I 
punctured the tumour and let out a quantity of blood 
stained contents. The interior of the tumour was 
rough and fibrinous, but I could not feel the bone. 


creasing, and the tumour was as large as a man’s fist, 
Its forward pressure had displaced and loosened the 
incisor teeth. I cast the cow and removed as much 
of the tumour as possible with the actual cautery, 
dressed with strong carbolic acid, and bandaged the 
jaw so that the tongue might not be injured. Next 
day the cow fed, ruminated and milked well. 

I saw her occasionally up to May 3lst—four 
months after my first visit—whea she was killed. 
The tumour had grown toa most prodigious size and 
was protruding from the mouth. Up toa few days 
before she was killed feeding and ruminating seemed 
almost unaffected, which is the most remarkable 
feature of the case. 


I inserted a plug of tow saturated with carbolic 
lotion, and left some of the solution to dress the 
wound daily. At this time the cow fed well, rumin- 
ated, and was giving twelve quarts of milk night and 
morning. 

On February 9th the wound was healed but the 
general swelling increased. Ordered daily dressings 
inside and outside of mouth with solution of tincture 
of iodine, but this was stopped on the 18th as it 
flavoured the milk. On the 22nd visited again with 
my son and found the general swelling increasing 
the cow was troublesome to dress, but feeding and 
oe well, and giving its usual quantity of 
ll e decided to let it alone and watch devel- 

On April first the general swelling was still in- 


I have been in practice 50 years and have never be- 
fore seen anything to equal this growth on tie jaws, 
which apparently never affected the constitution of 
the animal. I fancy some readers may ask why the 
case was permitted tolive so long. The owner looked 
upon it as a purely local growth, and as the cow kept 
eating and ruminating I suppose he thought it was 4 
pity to slaughter her, although latterly all her milk 
was given to calves and pigs—without any injury ap- 
pearing up to now to result from it. 

The photos are 1st the head, as taken off with 
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CLINICAL COINCIDENCES AND 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


At the risk of recalling the line that ‘ fools step in | 
where angels fear to tread,’ I am tempted to quote ' 
the following what I, in deference to recent state- 
ments, will merely term coincidences. 

A dairy farm, supposed to be healthy and free from 
‘‘ piners,” failed to bring in as much as of yore, so 
the farmer augmented his income by taking a pupil 
who paid a premium and worked as hard as his, 
delicate health permitted him, he found that feeding 
the poultry was not too arduous although it some- 
times made him cough, and when one has been 
brushing up the tail corn in a dusty granary what 
more natural than to spit up the phlegm as one 
throws out the food to the fowls and the ducks, and 
what more natural than the hungry birds should 
accept it as part of the meal, but why in the course 
of a few months should the previously healthy fowls 
waste away and die, and show peculiar little spots on 
their livers and kind of abscesses on their lungs, till at 
last it became quite a plague amongst the poultry, 
and poultry keeping ceased to be profitable to the 
good wife of the farm ? 

Both the farmer and the buildings were of the good 
old sort, and there was no hygienic fowl house nor 
any desire for one; the fowls roosted comfortably on 
faggots and sticks placed on the rafters above the 
cows, and the cows accepted their presence as part 
of the economy of nature, and did not unduly object 
“ seasoning of fowl droppings being on their hay or 
cake. 

But as months went on the cows seemed to be 
affected in a similar way to the fowls; they coughed 
and pined, and some would nos fatten for the butcher, 
and the boys did not seem to milk as well as before 
for some cows got bad udders; and fate seemed to 
have made a bad mark against that farm. 

The city doctor who told the young man that he 
was consumptive was right in the advice he gave him 
to go and live in the open air, and the farmer was 
glad of his premium to tide over the evil days which 
fell upon him ; but was the veterinary surgeon right 
in forming the opinion he then formed—and still 
holds—that the acute outbreak of avian and bovine 
tuberculosis was more than a coincidence following 
the young man’s arrival ? 

Tue Docror Saute. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


TannororM IN THE TREATMENT oF VAGINAL AND 
Arrections.—Vet. Surgeon 


Noticing the numerous communications on tanno- 
form therapy I should like to contribute a short 
article on treatment of cases of illness in which 
tannoform has been used as an intra-uterine and intra- 
vaginal medicament. Rabus has already recommended 
a 2°5 per cent. ointment of tannoform in injuries to 
the vagina and womb. For me tannoform has become 
an indispensible drug. I have used it in convenient 
form with rare benefit in fresh wounds of the vagina, 


perineal rents, fissures of the orifices, lesions of the 


uterus as they often occur in difficult parturitions. 
In repossitio prolapsus uteri as well as inflammations 
of the womb and vagina it has been beneficial. 

In these cases | have emptied a small bottle con- 
taining 6 drachms.of tannoform into a saucer con- 
taining fresh cream, which can be obtained in every 
dairy, and mixed up a paste which is placed in the 
uterus or its orifice or the vagina and, if possible, 
thickly smeared over the wound. A dry, resistant, 
black, aseptic scab soon forms over the wound, the 
uninjured mucous membrane is unaffected. The use 
of such a tannoform paste, when danger of infection 
is not over through healthy granulation, must be re- 
peated, especially in big wounds, and then the scab will 
always remain dry. The iannoform scab is thrust 
off by granulation and is perfectly odourless. _In re- 
tained placentz, when the danger of infection through 
vaginal wounds is great and the secundines cannot be 
taken away (premature birth) I have well cleansed 
and disinfected the wounds with whiskey, irrigated 
their surfaces with sublimate solution 1 in 2000-3000, 
then laid some tannoform paste on the torn wounds 
and smeared it well in and a dry, resistant scab has 
formed. In this wayI have had good results. In 
two cases of perineal rents through which perfect 
cloace resulted I used tannoform in the above man- 
ner and had healing without the slightest rise of 
temperature. In the third case a rupture of the 
wall of the atrium vaginae was treated. One could 
explore a hole with the band which stretched between 
the pelvis and vagina as far as the pelvic entrance, 
so that one could clasp the external orifice from the 
lower surface of the vagina. The orifice and wall of 
the uterus were hot and swollen. On my arrival the 
cow ate nothing, had 41°5 degrees of fever and pulse 
of 120, so that prognosis was unfavourable. 

I first of all cleaned the wound and uterus with 
3 litres (about 5 pints) of whisky and water. Then 
I washed it with 4 litres (7 pints) of sublimate solu- 
tion (1 in 2000). After I had completely removed all 
this fluid I placed in the cavity of the wound a ball of 
the tannoform paste and smeared the same well in, at 
the same time I put a tannoform cream paste ball into 
the uterus and four hours afterwards told the cow- 
man to inject into the uterus 8 litres (5 pints) of 
fresh drawn milk with a tea-spoonful of lysol added. 
Milk injections are bland and almost insipid, and are 
especially useful in fresh inflammations as they‘allay 
and do not.advance the inflammation. The next day 
the affected cow had an appetite, the temperature was 
39.6 and the pulse had fallen to 105. The cavity of 
the wound had become smaller and was covered with 
an almost dry, leathery scab. Treatment was con- 
tinued in the manner previously described, thus drain- 
ing the wound was unnecessary. After 8 days by the 
application of some fat I loosened a thick scab. 

After 14 days the cavity of the wound had granu- 
lated up from below. After six weeks at one side of 
the vestibule of the vagina there was a vavity as 
large as one’s hand which was not filled up with 
granulations but which had perfectly dry walls. I 
will also describe a case where in consequence of the 
small orifice a big rent of the womb took place in par- 
turition. As the placenta came away | washed the 
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wound out with 1-2000 sublimate solution, put a 
tannoform cream paste ball in the womb and smeared 
the torn womb therewith and daily repeated this 
treatment ; healing took place by first intention. In 
this direction further trials with tannoform should be 
undertaken. In repositio prolapsus uteri in which 
superficial or deep wounds of the mucous membrane 
always take place tannoform cream should be used. 
After putting back a prolapsed uterus which had a 
rent right through all its coats I used some tanno- 
form cream. I further used some lysol milk injec- 
tion, which latter ran into the peritoneal cavity and 
the cow had to be slaughtered. The edges of the 
wound of the uterus showed on post-mortem a dry 
black scab as well as the superficial wounds of the 
mucous membrane. 

In gangrene of the vagina of an infectious nature I 
have repeatedly used successfully 30 per cent. alcohol 
injections and smearing with tannoform cream paste 
balls. Zieger has also treated fluor albus with 
tannoform after washing with two per cent. sublimate 
solution and injection of lysol and alum solutions.— 
Ex. Berliner Thierdrzt Woch. 

G. M. 


Bromipe or Porasstum 1x H#MOGLOBINURIA. 


Kas, V.S. quotes 16 cases treated by Pot. Brom. 
15 recovered rapidly, mostly during the first or 
second day, at longest on the fifth, one had a relapse 
and died on the fifth day. 

The treatment was as follows:—70 to 75 grm. 
pot. brom. in 400—500 grm. distilled water. Bleed- 
ing 8—4 litres, subcutaneous injection eserine sulph. 
10 c grm. dissolved in 5 grm. dist. water. Bladder 
and rectum emptied, warm clothing and friction with 
stimulating liniment over loins. In very bad cases 
repeat pot. brom. next day, and if the animal does not 
lie down, sling on the third day.—Thier. Centralblatt. 


Meat Inspection 1n Spain. 


The Spanish Association of Hygiene have issued 
the following recommendations with regard to meat 
inspection. 

- ). Carcase to be totally destroyed if affected 
with— 

1. Anthrax, rabies, tetanus, septicemia (defined 
or undefined) , pyaemia (defined or undefined), general- 
ised actinomycosis, acute cisticercosis or psorosperm 
osis, trichinosis, tuberculosis, and general or miliary 
in one or all of these organs—spleen, liver, kidneys or 
lungs, and if the muscles or intermuscular glands are 
affected, and when large caseous areas are to be found 
in the organs of the thorax or abdomen, and in case 
of general wasting accompanied by localised lesions. 

2. Toxic diseases; pneumonia, pleurisy, peri- 
tonitis, metritis, enteritis, metroperitonitis, post par- 
turition. N atural death, accidental death, submersion 
burial, lightning, over driving, poisoning, general 
putrefaction, pronounced or imminent. 

8. Repugnant conditions; generalised tumours 
or neoplasms, pigmentary or melanotic infiltration 
calculi, pronounced jaundice, tainted with disagreable 
odour arising from drugs, food, secretions, or from the 
too slow removal of abdomine! viscera. 


4. Flesh of low nutritive value; foetal, cachexic, 

dropsical, flaccid or wasted. 

(B). Flesh to be partially destroyed in case of— 

a. Bruises, wounds or fractures. 

b. Inflammation and sequle e.g. myositis arthritis, 

adenitis, lymphangitis, suppuration, hypertrophy 

or local gangrene. 

c. Degenerations such as sclerosis, atrophy, codema ; 

infiltrations—chalky, pigmentary, etc. 

Neoplasms, cysts, fibromas, etc. 

Parasites, actinomycosis, slight cisticercosis, dis- 

tomatosis, strongylosis, coenurosis, coccidiosis, etc. 

f. Superficial alteration, dessication, larve or putre- 
faction. 

g. Tuberculosis. 
glandular infection. 
calcified. 

In each case the affected part shall be destroyed. 
In ail cases of tuberculosis the restrictions may be 
relaxed if the portions of the carcase are sterilized 
under the observation of V.0.H.—Gac. de Med. Zool. 
¥. 


s 


1, Localised without evidence of 
2, Lesions restricted and 


British Congress on Tuberculosis. 

Section [V. sat at the Polytechnic on Wednesday 
morning, July 24th, under the Presidency of Sir George 
Brown, C.B. 

The CHarrMAN first referred to the startling address 
of Dr. Koch on the previous day, to the effect that 
human tuberculosis was not communicable to the cow 
and that consequently bovine tuberculosis could not be 
communicated to man. Upon that statement, he said, 
a large number of people concerned in the cattle, the 
meat, and the milk trades might rush to the conclusion 
that all restrictions hitherto imposed upon them would 
be at once removed ; but he might say that anything so 
utterly rash would not be attempted. There were other 
views than those of Dr. Koch, founded upon experiments 
made by many celebrated men, and the best advice to be 
given after the startling statement of that gentleman 
was “don’t rush.” The matter was of tremendous im- 
portance, and the announcement of Dr. Koch’s discovery 
was more startling than his discovery of tubercle bacillus. 
However, it was best to wait at present, and see if there 
developments. 

Mr. Dotuar then prefaced his r by remarkin 
that for Professor Koch to say. ue sein whic 
extended over only six months, that those who 
formed opinions from a host of investigations made in 
all parts of Europe during 25 years, should now set 
those opinions aside, was to make too great a request. 
He did not think Dr. Koch was too well advised in 
making the remarks he did the previous day, which un 
doubtedly would have a serious effect on legislation 
which was about to arrive at maturity, and upon which 
both the veterinary and medical professions would con- 
tinue to lay the highest importance. For his own pat 
he adhered to the terms of his paper, which was written 
and printed some time ago. 


[ABSTRACT] 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE MILK SUPPLY. 
By Jno. A. W. Dotxar, M.R.C.V.S. 


The essential identity of human and bovi i 
ine tuberculosis, 
indeed of tuberculosis in all mammals, was experiment: 


Paeilhe onstrated long before the discovery of Koch's 
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Villemin and many other experimenters early showed 
that the infection was of the same type, and that its 
lesions were identical whether the materia! for inoculation 
were derived from man or from the ox. Chauveau, Klebs, 
Bollinger, Crookshank, and many others, transmitted 
the disease from man to the ox. 

The later discovery of Koch’s bacillus and its constant 
presence in the specific lesions in all animals clearly 
proved the practical identity of tuberculosis in all 
mammals. 

The transmissibility of tuberculosis from animals to 
man necessarily may not be made the subject of experi- 
ment, but reported cases exist which have almost the 
force of experiments. The best known perhaps is 
Ollivier’s. Thirteen girl scholars in the pension of the 
Dames Blanches, at Chartres, though born of healthy 

arents and always previously eajoying good health, 
Gaston ill after for some time drinking milk from a cow 
which, on slaughter, showed well-marked tuberculosis of 
the udder. Five died. 

Similar, though perhaps less striking cases have been 
reported by Johne, Hermsdorf, Leonhardt, Sonntag 
Stang, Schuppenhauer, and Demme. Mazyck P. Revenel, 
of the Sanitary Board of Pennsylvania, described before 
the Philadelphia Pathological Society in June 1900, five 
cases of tuberculosis of the skin in man produced by 
direct accidental inoculation with bovine tubercle bacilli. 
In four cases the victims were veterinary surgeons. 

The transmissibility of bovine tuberculosis to man, 
and the constant presence of tubercle bacilli in milk from 
cows with clinical tuberculous lesions of the udder, being 
conceded, several highly important problems immediately 
arise, the solution or partial solution of which we are 
here assembled to attempt. 

Given that a proportion of all milch cows suffer from 
tuberculosis of the udder, it is clear that in the mixed 
milk of Jarge dairies some samples must necessarily be 
infected, and that the larger - number of cows con- 
tributing to a common sample the greater the probability 
of that sample containing the specific bacillus. On the 
other hand, if a certain concentration of the bacilli is 
necessary for infection the admixture of milk from many 
cows may in itself prove a factor of safety, the proportion 
being lowered by dilution with normal milk. At the 
same time such dilution implies risk to a larger circle of 
consumers. Knuth, of Berlin, who carried out a long 
series of experiments, administered virulent milk of con- 
stant composition to guinea-pigs in doses varying from 
one twentieth of a gramme up to 300 grammes. He 
found the animals which received less than 15 grammes 
remained healthy, while all those which received more 
became tuberculous. Similar results have been obtained 
by Ostertag. 

In connection with the transmission of tuberculosis by 
milk the rarity of primary tuberculosis of the bowel in 
human beings is somewhat singular. By this I do not 
mean to suggest that the specific lesion should necessarily 
always be sought at the point of entry of the organism— 
the feeding experiments with glanders bacilli made b 

rofessor Nocard on the horse sufficiently disprove suc 
a hypothesis. 

earing in mind then that a considerable proportion 
of commercial milk contains tubercle bacilli, that milk 
1s largely consumed in a raw state, that in the cases 
where infection has been directly traced to the consump- 
tion of tuberculous milk such milk has almost invariably 
been derived from a single cow suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder, and, therefore, delivering milk of an 
exceptionally dangerous description ; bearing in mind 
all these facts I say, and the further facts that whilst 
during the past fifty years tuberculosis in English cattle 
as shown an alarmingly rapid increase, human tuber- 
culosis in adults has diminished 45 per cent., I venture 
ie suggest that for normal adults the danger is very much 
ess than might at first appear. 


On the other hand, the danger to infants and to de- 
kilitated persons, or those recovering from illness, is 
probably very great, the more so as the risk is often 
repeated. 

Methods of Prevention—The surest and easiest me- 
thod of ensuring against milk-borne tuberculosis is for 
the consumer to boil all milk before use. This, how- 
ever, pre-supposes a degree of care on the part 
of the public which experience has hitherto failed 
to indicate. The education of the public must certainly 
be placed in the forefront of any system of preventing 
tuberculosis. Short of this, several methods present 
themselves, viz. sterilisation or pasteurisation of all 
milk, eradication of tuberculosis from all herds of milch 
cows, or a combination of such methods. 

Although pasteurisation or sterilisation of all milk 
would economically prove very difficult, partly on ac- 
count of increased expense, but chiefly because of the 
objection of adults to the taste of boiled milk, it is 
certainly not impossible, as is shown by the example 
of the * Pasteur” Milk Establishment in Copenhagen, 
where the milk is heated to 85°C., cooled without con- 
tact with air, and retailed at ordinary prices in microbe- 
proof vessels to the extent of 7000 gallons per day. 
The entire staff of the dairy is under medical control. 
Should anyone in the family of any employé be taken ill 
that employé is suspended (on full pay) until the illness 
ceases. Similar businesses have been instituted in Am- 
sterdam and Strasburg. 

The provision of a safe national milk supply is inti- 
mately linked with that of the eradication of tuberculosis 
from herds of milch cattle. It, therefore, calls for regu- 
lar supervision of all herds of milch cattle by veterinary 
surgeons, removal and slaughter of all cows with tuber- 
culous udders, segregation of all cows reacting to tuber- 
lin, and sterilisation or pasteurisation of their milk, the 
prompt separation of calves from tuberculous mothers 
after the first day, and their feeding on sterilised milk, 
the separation of calves from cows in large establish- 
ments, and the classification of animals according to age, 
it being well known that the extent and frequency of 
the disease tends to increase as age advances. Further- 
more, it demands the provision of ample housing space, 
good light, good ventilation, pure and ample water- 
supply, sound fodder, and exercise (if possible at grass), 
all of which tend to improve general health, and thus 
to increase the natural powers of resistance to the dis- 
ease. Floors and mangers should be of impermeable 
material, common drinking troughs should be suppressed, 
and although tuberculosis is rarely congenital, the 
healthiest stock should be selected for breeding, and in- 
and-in breeding be avoided. 

Even these measures, however, seem insufficient to 
stamp out tuberculosis entirely. In Belgium, Canada, 
and the United States, especially in Massachusetts, 
attempts have been made to eradicate tuberculosis by 
the use of tuberculin, but have not proved altogether 
encouraging, and have therefore been suspended. In 
New Zealand, again, cattle which have never been housed, 
which live in an ideal climate, and are practically in 
a state of nature, have been shown by Mr. Gilruth to 
suffer from tuberculosis to a large extent. Probably the 
most complete and sweeping legislation for the conduct 
of the milk trade is that proposed by the German Milk 
Trade Union (Das Deutsche Milchwirthschaftlichen 
Verein), and although the scheme will not meet with 
universal approbation, it is at least worthy of discussion 


as showing the position adopted by enlightened members 


of the trade principally interested. 

The scope of the proposed law is chiefly confined to 
cows with generalised tuberculosis or udder disease. The 
introduction of tuberculous cows into the German 
Empire is to be forbidden. The draft law proposes that 
every milk establishment should be inspected by an ex- 


pert veterinary surgeon at intervals of not more than 
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three months, and that the milk of every cow which 
after clinical examination and testing with tuberculin is 
suspected of tuberculosis should be microscopically tes- 
ted by the expert, and if necessary further tested by in- 
oculation experiments. Control samples are to be taken 
for the purpose of appeal if required. An appeal lies to 
the Imperial Health Office or other competent authority 
to be afterwards appointed. 

Owners may not part with animals suspected of 
generalised tuberculosis or tuberculosis of the udder, ex- 
cept for slaughter. Such animals must at once be segre- 
gated, and their milk only sold after heating to 85° C. 
These restrictions cease immediately should an appeal, 
made tothe Imperial Health Office or other appointed 
authority, be decided in favour of the owner. : 

Every cow whose milk is condemned by the Imperial 
Health Office is to be valued as a milch cow and at once 

slaughtered under police supervision. 

The difference between the value of the animal as a 
milch cow und as meat is to be defrayed out of Imperial 
funds. No compensation of less than fifty shillings or 
more than £15 will be awarded. The value asa milch 
cow might be based on the yield of milk at the time of 
condemnation, Penalties for offences against this law are 
proposed. 

he above recommendations fall somewhat short of 
those adopted by the International Veterinary Congress 
at Baden-Baden, which were as follows : 

1. Milch cows, goats, ete., should be placed under 
regular and periodical veterinary inspection. 

2. The sale of milk from tuberculous animals for 
human use should be forbidden when the animal is was- 
ted or shows tuberculosis of the udder. 

3. Wasted animals or those with tuberculosis of the 
udder should be removed and slaughtered in accordance 
with the methods adopted in Denmark and Sweden, the 
owner being compensated. 

Owing, however, to the extreme frequency of tubercu- 
losis the former less sweeping proposals would probably 
receive more support. They aim at first removing cows 
which yield infectious milk, and for this purpose detec- 
tion of the bacilli in the milk is necessary. Fragments 
might also be removed from suspected udders by the use 
of the “harpoon,” and examined clinically and micro- 
scopically. The finding of the first expert would, if chal- 
lenged, be controlled by the verdict of the Imperial 
Health Department. As certain “acid-fast” bacilli 
which stain like those of tubercle have been identified by 
Obermiiller, Rabinowitsch, Petri, and others, it might in 
eases be desirable to make inoculation experiments as 
well as microscopical examinations. At present, how- 
ever, the point is of secondary importance. 

Any law of this kind must necessarily be uniform and 
compulsory throughout the country. Our present per- 
missive style of legislation has proved worse than useless 
in regard toother matters, like meat inspection, and has 
left England far behind other European nations. 


Mr. BowEN Jones, speaking as a representative agri- 
culturist, said he was glad to hear the remarks of the 
previous speakers on Dr. Koch’s statement. If that 
statement were true then any legislation of a reprehen- 
sive character to prevent tuberculous milk or meat being 
sold to the public would be absolutely unnecessary, 
and they might just as well let the whole matter take 
it course. (Hear, hear). He had grave doubts as to the 
= raised yesterday and his advice now was not to go 

ck, but to protect the public as far as possible from 
this insidious disease. His opinion was that it would be 
impracticable to schedule the disease in cattle under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. As to any loss 
that farmers might incur through the animals bein 
slaughtered for the good of the public, he ecient 
that it ought to be borne by the public purse. (Hear 
hear.) Considering the whole subject he came to the 


conclusion, and proposed, the following :—(1) “That 
this Congress is also of opinion that general legislation 
on the subject of the inspection of dairies is urgently re- 
quired, whereby uniform regulations with regard to the 
sale of milk shall be enforced by the local authorities 
subject to the control of the Local Government Board 
or the Board of Agriculture; (2) that the expression 
“ Local Authorities” should comprise County Councils 
as well as the existing local authorities: (a) that there 
should be periodical inspections of all dairies and cow- 
sheds by local authorities by means of qualified inspec- 
tors within their respective districts: (+) that notifica- 
tion by the owner of every disease of the udder should 
be compulsory: (c) that upon a medical officer of health 
or other inspector of a local authority issuing a certifi- 
cate of the existence of any disease of the udder, milk 
from the affected animal or animals shall not be used for 
human food until a qualified expert shall certify that 
such milk is suitable for that purpose: (d) that upon a 
medical officer of health or other inspector of a local 
authority issuing a certificate of the existence of tuber- 
culous disease of the udder such certificate shall be sup- 
ported by the certificate of a veterinary inspector of the 
Board of Agriculture, or of a veterinary surgeon: (e) 
that as soon as practicable after such certificates are 
issued, the medical officer of health or the inspector of 
the local authority shall bring the case before a justice, 
who on being satisfied of the existence of the disease 
shall order the slaughter of the affected animal or ani- 
mals, and shall direct full compensation to be given to 
the owner thereof, provided the disease is of recent 
origin ; and(/) that all compensation shall be charged 
against and paid from Imperial funds. (App.) 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the resolutions would 
be placed before the general meeting on Friday next. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. McLaucHian Younc said he was of opinion that 
they were over cautious. With regard to the statements 
made the previous duy, which created such a stir, he 
thought they savoured somewhat of notoriety. (“ No, 
no.”) He could not help thinking that the authorities 
were very lax in the inspection of milk, whereas they 
were very wide awake as to meat. The latter was 
mostly the food of the adult, and was always cooked, 
whereas milk was the staple food ‘of the very young, 
and was not cooked as a rule. Why should not more 
attention be paid to milk than meat? (Hear, hear.) 
The tuberculin test was of very great service, and more 
so to the milk supply than any other. 

Mr. JAMEs LatrHwoop, F.R.C.V.S. (Cheshire), read 
apaper. 

The intelligent law makers in other countries continued 
to make regulations to control this dreaded disease 
while the responsible authorities in this country did 
nothing but stand by and watch the pitiable and linger- 
ing yearly deaths of 70,000 of its population. Surely it 
is not British to shrink from this foe which is admittedly 
the most deadly enemy of our race. A great war is 
nothing to it, as this claims its number of victims 
every year. 

How, then, can we best prevent it ? So far as the milk 
supply is concerned, it is a most simple and easy matter. 

I. The first thing is the establishment of a State 
veterinary service to exercise functions co-ordinate with 
those of the medical officer of health for each city, 
borough, or county, whose duty it will be to supervise 
the health and sanitary condition of all animals within 
their jurisdiction, and to carry out the regulations of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. : 

Italy has set a very commendable example in this 
Toclnde the di 

. include the disease in i iseases 
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III. The detection of the disease. This can only be 

well done by the aid of tuberculin, and no other than 4 
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qualified veterinary surgeon should be permitted to use 
it on animals. 

And now comes the question, who is to pay him—the 
farmer, the retailer, the public, or the Government ? 
Most other countries have decided on the latter, which 
really means the public indirectly ; and as it is the public 
who are benefitted by it, they ought to pay for it. 

IV. Itshould be made unlawful to sell, offer, or ex- 

e for sale milk with any representation of purity un- 
ase. the seller can produce a certificate from a qualified 
veterinary surgeon that the animals which produced it 
have passed within six (or twelve) months the tuberculin 
test. (This is very necessary, as at this present time 
scores of milk retailers are selling what they represent 
to be non-tuberculous, which is from cows that have 
never been tested). 

V. Sterilisation of all imported milk at the port of 
landing at the cost of the importer. 

VI. Compulsory notification of all diseased udders. 

VII. All cow-houses and cattle producing milk for 
human consumption should be under uniform official 
veterinary supervision, especial!'y as to air space, ventila- 
tion, light, drainage, and water supply. 

A very serious error appears prevalent in many quar- 
ters, viz., that the milk of a cow having no appearance 
of a diseased udder is perfectly safe for human consump- 
tion ; but my experience teaches me that such is not the 
case. In some experiments I was permitted to carry out 
for the County Council of Cheshire, Professor Delépine 
found numerous tubercle bacilli in the milk of one cow 
that reacted to tuberculin, whose udder was perfect, so 
far as manual manipulation was concerned. Under ‘he 
above-mentioned grave mistake this animal would be 
allowed to remain to sow the seed of destructicn. 

The same has been proved by Nocard, Bang, May and 
Bollinger. 

A most commendable example is being set by the 
“Manchester Pure Milk Supply Co.,” who distribute 
milk from 500 cows, all of which are tested with tuber- 
culin every six months, all reacters and doubtfuls being 
removed from the herd ; and each homestead is visited 
by a veterinary surgeon once a month, who reports to 
the company the condition of cleanliness of cattle and 
cow-houses, the suitability of food consumed, and water 
supply, ventilation, drainage, etc. 

his is the condition that should be attained by all, 
and if the above recommendations could be made com- 
pulsory, or even No. IV. alone enforced, all danger from 
tuberculous milk would be removed. 


Professor SrocKMAN said if tuberculin was made the 
only test of tuberculosis impossible sums of money 
would have to be paid, because it could not be expected 
that owners of cows would bear the expense. It was 
not a question of testing, but a question of compen- 
Sation. 

Professor OWEN WILLIAMS said he was quite in accord 
with the suggestions of Mr. Bowen Jones and Mr. Laith- 
wood. Undoubtedly the cow was the centre of infection 
of tuberculosis; consequently the cow ought to be 
attacked first, and by that means the disease could be 
got rid of. 

Mr. MonteriorE Levi, of the Belgian Board of 
Agriculture, said that in the course of certain experi- 
ments one cow had resisted the tuberculin test, whilst 
another had shown it at once. All that, he contended, 
showed that a great deal depended upon the quality of 
tuberculin. One subject he would like to see more 
ventilated was the use of goat’s milk, particularly for 
tuberculous patients. It was said that goats were almost 
as much liable to tuberculosis as cows, but experiments 
had shown that it was almost impossible to inoculate 
tuberculosis into goats Guats were very easy to rear, 
they required hardly any care and attention ; they 
moreover, gave a considerable amount of milk, and 


when they were killed the meat was far from being 
ad. 

Mr. MartIN agreed in the main with previous speakers 
and urged that the sale of tuberculin should be kept out 
of the hands of unscrupulous people, and that cows 
should be inspected periodically, and at once separated 
when necessary. 

Prof. AXE said that the Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
which he represented, had been considering all the facts 
which had been developed during the past ten or twenty 
years by scientific investigation, and they agreed that 
tuberculosis in cattle was undoubtedly a contagious. 
disease. Until the previous day he believed it was 
communicable from animals to man, and the startling 
statement which had been made by Professor Koch 
would no doubt operate very materially in quickening 
the conviction so long held. He did not agree with the 
writer of the paper, and Prof. Koch should have sup- 
pressed the evidence which he had revealed. On the con- 
trary it was only right that the Professor should have 
made the statement at the time he did, so that the atten- 
tion of this and other countries might be directed to it, 
and that the energies of the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions should be brought to bear upon it and consider 
it asa faet, or else consign it to the limbo of explored 
fictions. His (Prof. Axe’s) opinion was that outdoor life 
was best for the animals. The laws of nature ought to 
be more observed. He knewa case where forty of the 
most beautiful shorthorn cows were reared entirely out 
of doors, and in not a single case did they experience 
reaction. Once having commenced with a Lede herd 
he could not see much difficulty in keeping it in an en- 
tirely healthy standard. (App.) 

Prof. Banc (Denmark) explained the law in his coun- 
try as to killing ali cows affected with udder tuberculo- 
sis. In Denmark, as soon as cases were suspected, sam- 
ples of milk were taken and sent at once to the labora- 
tory. He was of opinion that it was necessary to estab- 
lished scientific stations where researches could be made. 
Without a laboratory many faults must be made. In 
Denmark his experience showed that out of 63 cases in 
which cows were highly affected with tuberculosis there 
were only nine cases in which the milk was able to pro- 
duce tuberculosis by inoculation ; which amounted to 
14 percent. He agreed that it was always best for the 
cow to be out of doors the whole of the year, as she 
invariably escaped tuberculosis. The chief point to guard 
against was infection. 

Mr. Easton said he represented a very large portion 
of the Congress in the shape of delegates who were 
municipal representatives and representatives of various 
trades. For 25 years he had been locally connected asa 
governor in municipal matters, and two years ago at the 
London County Council, when he was vice-president 
of the Health Committee, and it was determined that the 
cows in the metropolis should be inspected, it was 
gratifying to find that only one half per cent. of the cattle 
inspected were found two suffer from tubercle of the udder. 
Referring to the views expressed the previous day by Dr. 
Koch, he agreed with them. For years he had had con- 
siderable doubts whether there was communicability of 
tuberculosis from animals to man, but it was good for 
all to now know that they were relieved «f the responsi- 
bility of having tuberculosis communicable in that 


way. 
Prof. M’FapyEAN said that Dr. Koch had not actually 
said that tuberculosis was not communicable to man. 
What he said was that the important question whether 
man was susceptible to bovine tuberculosis was not yet 
absolutely decided, and would not admit of absolute de- 
cision to-day or to-morrow. 
Mr. Crownurst and Prof. Dewar (Edinburgh) also 
spoke, the former being of opinion thata great deal of 
trouble would be got rid of if the cattle were always given 


pure water. 
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Prof. CRooKSHANK said he had made many experi” 
ments, which he had reported to the Board of Agricul) 
ture, and the conclusions he had arrived at then he stil 
held, nothwithstanding what had been said by Dr. Koch: 
some of whose conclusions he could not help thinking 
must have been based upon a somewhat hasty generalisa- 
tion. No doubt there had been a good deal of exaggera- 
tion on both sides, and ‘the wisest thing to do would be 
to adopt a middle course, which would be the one upon 
which most reliance could be placed. They could en- 
graft upon cows and calves human tuberculosis, and 
therefore they must not come to conclusions upon results 
which must go to prove a negative. Therefore the posi- 
tion he took was “ There may be danger,” and therefore 
they ought to act accordingly. So long as the little word 
“may” was attached tu that sentence he hoped the pro- 
fession would refrain from hindering sanitary progress 
by relaxing their efforts to obtain pure milk and healthy 
meat. (App.) 

Mr. Carter and Mr. Ernest H. Godfrey (Secretary of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture) also shortly ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

Mr. McWEENEy gave his experience of a test witha 
herd of 88 milch cows which had been kept under the 
most approved hygienic conditions. Up to the present, he 
said, his results had been of a_ purely negative 
character. 

Mr. DoiLar then replied on the discussion, he con- 
tended that goats were not immune from tuberculosis. 
With regard to the death of human beings from that 
disease, he gave an instance in which certain of the 
French population were attacked. In some parts of that 
country numbers of people were in the habit during 
winter time of sleeping in lofts and sheds where cows 
were kept, and it was found that from three to four times 
as many of that class of persons died from tuberculosis 
as the rest of the population. He was sure that the 
majority of a were satisfied that tuberculosis was 
communicable from the bovine species to man. So far 
as he could gauge the feeling of the meeting there seemed 
to be a concensus of opinion that there ought to be 
periodical inspections of dairies and cows by veterinary 
surgeons ; that cows with tuberculous udders ought to 
be slaughtered or else be segregated, and there should be 
compulsory and common legislation for the whole of the 
country ; and lastly that there was a general refusal to 
finally accept Dr. Koch’s statement of inocubility of 
tuberculosis from man to animals before further and 
much more sweeping og were made. (Hear, 
hear.) Therefore the profession ought not to relax their 
efforts in taking all precautions. (App.) 

The meeting then concluded. 


_On Thursday morning, 25th July, the Veterinary Sec- 
tion met at Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street, Sir 
George Brown, C.B., presiding. 


[ABSTRACT]. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE MEAT SUPPLY. 
By James Kine, M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Inspector, City of London. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—On being asked by 
your Secretary to open this discussion on tuberculosis 
and the meat supply, I must say that at first I felt very 
reluctant to undertake it, my opinion being that it might 
have been placed in more able hands. However having 
exceptional opportunities of making pest-mortems on 
our food animals, after duly considering the matter, I 
acceded to his request, in the hop2 that by so doing I 
might be able to give this Congress an idea of the pre- 
valence of the disease and the enormous loss to the 
country through its ravages. 

The subject that we have met to discuss to-day is one 


of great moment, not only to the meat-trader but also to 
the profession generally. Tuberculosis is the cause of 
great loss and dissatisfaction to the farmer and also to 
the meat-trader ; so much so, that many of the latter 
after endeavouring to the utmost to follow the trade of 
their ancestors, and to deal only in home-fed meat, have 
found themselves compelled, through losses arising from 
disease amongst their cattle, to abandon it. The cases 
are rendered the more trying since neither expert nor 
trader can by ordinary inspection detect the malady in 
open market. Inspection is now becoming more gen- 
eral, and better trained and more qualified officers are 
appointed than was the case formerly. The Health Acts, 
too, are more stringent for the protection of the public. 
The butcher therefore concludes that, as there is no Act 
to protect him and the passing of an animal by a veter- 
inary inspector in an open market is no guarantee that 
what he purchased at a good price as sound and fit for 
human food will turn out to be so, or that money value will 
be realized, what is considered in his case as a trade risk 
is much too great. (Hear, hear.) He therefore finds it 
necessary to protect himself by leaving live cattle alone 
and obtaining his supplies from the dead meat markets. 
(Hear, hear.) Here he can select what suits his trad 
without fear of confiscation and prosecution by reason o 
tuberculosis. In our dead meat markets the home-fed 
meat has to compete with the foreign, which may be 
home-killed or otherwise, and if the supply of the former 
be limited or the price not suitable, the butcher is 
tempted to purchase the latter, and invariably finds that 
he can do so to advantage. The quality may be only 
slightly inferior or possibly equal to that for which he 
had been accustomed to take so much trouble and run 
so much risk. He consequently continues to purchase the 
foreign and his customers become educated to its flavour. 
Thus, to the great detriment of our home supply, he 
may be able to furnish them with apparently as good a 
joint at less cost, for once the price of meat has been 
reduced, it is difficult to raise it again. 

This seriously affects the farmer and the tradesman, 
for in the first instance the home animal has to 
raised and fed at considerably greater expense than its 
foreign competitor, and the butcher, in addition to the 
risk of losing the carcase through its being a subject to 
tuberculosis, finds it harder siill to make his purchase at 
a rate which will protect him from serious loss. He 
knows from experience that no matter what class or 
breed he may buy, the risks are identical. His ox may 
cost £30, and yet after slaughter, not infrequently, the 
carcase is found to be so extensively pervaded with tuber- 
culosis as to render it unfit for human food, and it there- 
fore has to be condemned. 

It is common knowledge that a very large percentage 
of cattle in our best herds are subjects of the disease, 
and further that it is impossible by ordinary examination 
to find any clinical evidence of the malady. I have had 
occasion to make post-mortem examinations of some of 
the best cattle our country produced; and which were 
exhibited as such at our principal shows. After slaugh- 
ter it has been absolutely necessary to condemn parts 0 
them for tuberculosis. This has been a well-known fact 
fo rmany years past, and yet nothing of any consequence 
has been done to check the prevalence of this scourge, 
although it is generally admitted to be one of the sources 
of infection to human beings, and the means of mitiga- 
ting the evil are pat in our hands. A few stock 
holders, capable of affording it, have made voluntary 
attempts to remedy the state of things, but their smal 
efforts, although demonstrating what might be done if 
powers were granted by Act of Parliament, do nothing 
to effectually check the ravages of the disease, or to re 
store the lost confidence of our meat-traders. To these 
agriculturists must look, for unless they can find pur. 
chasers for their cattle at remunerative prices, it is 0 
no use for them to rear and feed stock. 
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I have been a veterinary inspector now for over ten 
ears, and for six of them I had the supervision of a 
arge provincial meat-market. From careful observation 

I have come to the conclusion that there is a growing 
demand for foreign meat, and a corresponding decrease as 
regards home-fed. The reason given by the sales-man is 
invariably that the loss is so great through having the 
carcases of home-fed cattle condemned on account of 
their being affected with tuberculosis, that they are 
driven to the purchase of the foreign. Surely, this being 
the case, it points to the necessity for some action being 
taken by the Government. To realise the extent to 
which some of our cattle suffer from this disease it is 
necessary to be present when they are slaughtered. 
‘Sights are then seen which make one wonder how, large 
as the death-roll is from this cause, the disease is not 
more prevalent in human beings, and the urgent need 
for proper and systematic inspection under definite laws 
relating both to live animals and carcases, together with 
—” by way of compensation, is obvious. (Hear, 
ear. 

With the object of ascertaining, as nearly as possible, 
the percentage of cattle affected with tuberculosis, the 
loss to the country, and the quantity of meat rendered 
valueless to all concerned in the matter, I have made 
searching post-mortems, as follows :—(See Tables p. 90). 


The above condemnations have been made in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Tuberculosis. What the loss would amount to if 
the carcases ot all animals affected with the disease were 
destroyed, as is recommended by some authorities, I 
leave you to conjecture. 

With reference to the above tables I have taken great 
care to see that all the meat condemned was weighed, 
with the exception of the calves, and the figures enum- 
erated are taken from average wholesale prices in the 
trade. In estimating the prices of viscera I have taken 
the figures from wholesale prices given by offal contrac- 
tors, plus the price of fat, averaging 4 stone per beast at 
ls. 6d. per stone. This is always destroyed with the 
‘viscera in cases of tuberculosis. The figures in the table 
relating to calves were obtained from Mr. W. F. Shaw, 
F.R.C.V.S., who made the post-mortems on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, in order to ascertain their 
freedom from tuberculosis. The whole of the carcases 
were inspected by me, and although a record of those 
affected with the disease was kept, their weight was not 
taken. I have, therefore, simply given an ordinary aver- 
age weight. 

In addition to the loss sustained, as set out in Table 
No. 2, to form a proper estimate of the cost of this disease 
to the country, it will be necessary to include the 
amounts paid by local authorities?for destroying such 
affected meat and offal, in order to comply with the 
Public Health Acts. These statistics would be very 
difficult to obtain, but would, I may mention in passing, 
total up to no small amount. 

Taking figures from the annual returns of the Board 
of Agriculture for Great Britain under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts for the year 1899, which is the last supplied 
me, I find that the estimated number of cows in Great 
Britain was 2,670,260, and taking the average life of a 
‘cow at seven years, it would be argued that one-seventh 
of that number is killed annually, viz., about 381,608 

Therefore, if from the above table the percentage of 
those so affected with the disease as to render the car- 
cases, etc., partially or totally unfit for human food be 
taken, we find by the simple rule of three that if a loss on 
500 cows be £410 8s. 8d. the annual loss on cows will 
amount to £305,067. 

or the purposes of this paper, let us now take the 
numbers from the same returns under the heading of 

Other cattle aged two years and upwards.” This will 


include the bulls, oxen, and heifers referred to in my 
table, as those were over that age. The number given 
by the Board of Agriculture is 1,341,310, and calculating 
the average life of that class to be three years, one may 
estimate that one-third of that number is slaughtered 
aunually, viz. : 447,103. Therefore, by taking the per- 
centage of those affected with the disease, as shewn by 
the table, we find by the same deduction that if a loss on 
297 be £116 1s. 4d., the annual loss on cattle under this 
heading will amount to £174,726, making a total annual 
loss through this disease of £479,793. 

It is not necessary to take the loss in calves, as the 
percentage of disease amongst that class is so small that 
it may be looked upon in the ordinary course as a trade 
risk, and need hardly have any effect on our meat supply. 

Can it be wondered from the foregoing figures (al. 
though approximate) that the trade in foreign meat ‘has 
made tn enormous strides within the last few years ? 

If we refer to the agricultural returns of the Board of 
Agriculture for 1900 we find that under the head of fresh 
meat imports it is reported that a quota which formed 
only one-fifth of a single pound per unit of the popula- 
tion in 1866-1870 has expanded to little short of 20 lbs. 
head on the average of the five years 1896-1900, and 

as touched 22°5 lbs. per person in the single year 1900, 
an instance of progress guite out of all proportion to the 
development of other forms of fanaa food. 

On again looking at the returns of the total number of 
cattle in this country for the last ten years, we find that 
the year 1900 shews a decrease, as compared with the year 
1891, of 47,821. These figures denote that, although our 
population is steadily increasing, as are also our meat- 
eating propensities, nothing is being done to supply the 
increased demand, with home-fed cattle. In our live- 
stock markets at present, although returns shew that 
supplies are not so plentiful as in previous years, there 
seems a difficulty in salesmen realising profitable prices 
for beef cattle. 

In conclusion, I am convinced from personal observa- 
tion that the principal cause for this state of things is 
tuberculosis, and we are not improving it by our present 
volufitary efforts to purify some of our stock by the use 
of tuberculin, as this undoubtedly throws a much larger 
number of known tuberculous animals on the market, 
(hear, hear), and increases the risks of the butcher, and 
thus making the purchase of home animals more of a 
gamble than a legitimate trade. (Hear, hear.) Is it 
then surprising that he purchases foreign meat to supply 
his customers instead of the home article ? 

have endeavoured to place before you in these few 
remarks as clearly as I can in the time allowed, the 
present state of affairs, which has now been going on 
for years, and there can be iittle doubt that the cause is 
on the increase. I cannot conclude without asking how 
long this will be allowed to continue in our midst before 
any active steps are taken to eradicate, or even reduce, 
the prevalence of this disease. (Applause). 


The CHAIRMAN said the paper which had just been 
read was a very important one, and he did not think 
any of them could complain that it was not thoroughly 
practical from beginning to end. He pointed out that 
there would be no advantage gained by any of the 
succeeding speakers merely complaining of the hardships 
inflicted, because everyone knew all about them. In the 
course of two Royal Commissions it would be hardly 
— had he not known anything of the matter 

efore, not to be perfectly familiar with almost ‘‘" 
thing that could be said Bh it at this noment. 
they had read the last report, which probably very few 
of them had seen, they would be fully aware of the extra- 


' ordinary irregularities which occurred in the matter of 
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TABLE I.—Resutr or THE Post-MortEM EXAMINATION OF 17388 ANIMALS, CONSISTING OF 


Cows, Butts, OxEN, HEIFERS, AND CALVES. 


Cows. Bulls. Oxen. ined Heifers. Calves. Total. 
Carcases free from disease. 266 53°2 93 823 116 88°55 42 79°24 929 98°72 ons 
— tuberculous 234 46'8 20 «#177 15 11°45 11 20°75 12 1°27 292 
— with lesions in abdo- 
minal and thoracic 
regions. 129 25'8 9 7°96 9 687 8 15°09 ‘ 155: 
— with lesions in 
thoracic region only 87 17°4 7 619 3 229 3 5°09 100 
— lesions in abdo- 
minal region only 18 36 4 3°0 2°29 25- 
— with lesions in 
mammary glands 11 2°2 11 
—- with lesions in 
— affected. 67 13°4 5 4°42 6 4°58 5 9°43 5 53 88 
— totally destroyed 35 70 3 62°66 1 ‘76 1 1°88 2 21 42 
— partially destroyed 32 6°4 2 4177 5 381 4 7°54 3 21 46 
Note.—All percentages calculated on the number of carcases examined. 
TABLE anp or AND VisceRA DESTROYED. 
Number of 
Weight of Price Whole Price 
Meat per lb. — Viscera Each 7. 
in Ibs. destroyed. 
d. & d. s. d. a 4 
Cows 16,832 4 280 10 8 129 16 6 106 8 6 
Bulls 2,376 43 44 11 0O 9 16 6 7 8 6 
Oxen 1,152 53 26 8 O 9 16 6 7 8 6 
Heifers 748 53 17 210 8 16 6 612 0 
Calves 480 44 9 0 0 2 5 6 011 0 
Total. 21,288 37712 6 157 128 8, 6 
Abdominal Price Price 
destroyed. 
d. s. d. £s. d. d. 
Cows 18 14 0 1212 O 87 2 6 1017 6 410 8 8 
Bulls 4 14 0 216 O 7 2 6 017 6 55 13 O 
Oxen 3 14 0 220 2 2 6 07 6 36 6 O } 
Heifers wns ‘ oe 3 2 6 076 224 
Calves 10 2 6 150 2 3 6 070 130 
Total. 35 1815 0 102 1217 0 53713 0 
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meat inspection. The utter want of system revealed 
impelled the writer of the report to say that the whole 
thing could only be compared to chaos. It happened, 
oddly enough, that Mr. King’s predecessor adopted the 
rational course Mr. King recommended. He did so 
spontaneously. One meat inspector, asked before the 
commission whether in the event of his finding localised 
tuberculosis in the lung, liver or bronchial glands, he 
would condemn the whole carcase, replied “Certainly 
not, I never did such a thing in my life.” Another 
inspector, asked the same question, answered “If I found 
a spot of tuberculosis anywhere about the animal the 
size of a small nut, I should condemn the whole carcase.” 
“Why would you do it?” he (the chairman) asked. The 
witness, gave him a rational answer. Most of them 
said they “didn’t know” which was perfectly true. 
( Hear, hear and laughter.) But the inspector, to whom 
he now particularly referred, took high ground. He 
said “I cannot say an animal with a single tuberculous 
nodule is perfectly safe, and therefore I condemn it.” The 
(Commissioners marked out certain lines for inspectors to 
follow, lines which Mr. King followed but which a certain 
number of inspectors throughout the country did not 
follow. There was no use in telling the conference of 
that fact and, so far as Royal Commissions could do any- 
thing—so far as recommendations went—all had been 
done that could be done in the circumstances. How to 
stimulate the authorities to give effect tothe Commission’s 
recommendations he did not know. It any of them pos- 
sessed the secret they would be only too glad to hear it. 
No doubt that Congress would make some recom- 
mendatious. He shared, however, Mr. King’s apprehension 
that those recommendations, like the majority of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, would 
remain a sealed book and not be acted upon. His belief 
was that the majority of the meat inspectors throughout 
the country had not even read the report which contained 
the recommendations of the Commissioners and, therefore, 
could not be accused of neglecting them. 

Mr. Bowen JonEs congratulated Mr. King upon the 
excellent and practical paper he had read, expressing 
agreement with his conclusions in every respect. He 
wanted to formulate a few propositions which, he be- 
lieved, would lead to practical leglislation without any 

reat disturbance of the existing law. (Hear, hear). Any 
eglislation which was not founded upon incontrovertible 
facts with regard to disease was, in his opinion, perfectly 
out of the question. He said this more particularly 
with reference to the tuberculin test. Such leglislation 
would not be sanctioned by either the breeders or owners 
of stock because they were perfectly well aware that if 
the tuberculin test was to be relied upon their herds 
would be decimated, neither would any government 
under those circumstances be prepared to provide the 
enormous amount of compensation required in respect of 
the slaughter of animals and the seizure of carcases which 
they advocated in the suggestions he made. It would be 
impracticable to find the money needed, especially at the 
present time. On the same ground he arrived at the 
conclusion that it was absolutely useless to make any 
proposals that tuberculosis should be scheduled under 
the Contagious Diseases Act. He would, he said, pro- 
ceed to mention the propositions he had prepared with 
the assistance of many eminent authorities on this sub- 
Ject, not only belonging to the agricultural but also the 
commercial interests of this country. He would sub- 
mit his proposals for their criticism, approval or con- 
demnation. First he would cite the present law with 
regard to dealing with meat in England and Wales as it 
was set forth in the regulations of the Royal Commission, 
in whose proceedings their chairman (Sir George Brown) 
took so active a part. Paragraph 20 of the report of the 
Royal Commission said, “The provisions of the general 
law with respect to the inspection of meat in England 
and Wales, outside the administrative county of London, 


are contained in the Public Health Act 1875, and the 
Acts incorporated with it. Sections 116 to 119 of the Act 
of 1875 enables any medical officer of health or inspector 
of nuisances to inspect and examine any animal, carcase, 
or meat exposed for sale, or deposited in any place for 
the purpose of sale or of preparation for sale, and in- 
tended for the food of man. If it appears to him to be 
unfit for human food he may take it away and have 
it dealt with by a justice.” Well, that was only an en- 
abling Act and he wanted a compulsory law. He wanted 
to make it obligatory on local authorities to inspect and 
seize tuberculous meat. Hence he preposed: “That 
this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable that the 
general law should be so amended as to compel county 
council, borough, and other local authorities to periodi- 
cally enter and examine, by means of qualified inspectors 
all the places within their respective jurisdictions used 
for the sale of butcher’s meat or the slaughtering of 
cattle ; and if upon such examination any animal, car- 
case, or meat exposed for sale or deposited in any place 
for sale or of preparation for sale and intended for the 
food of man, is found to be affected with tuberculosis, to 
take it away and have it dealt with by a justice.” They 
would see that that clause embraced not only dead meat 
but live animals. Then: (2) “That the owner of an 
animal or carcase or meat confiscated and destroye 
wholly or in part, by the order of a magistrate, shall 
receive full compensation and repayment of the amount 
paid by him therefor.” The compensation was limited 
in the manner recommended in the minority report 
of the Royal Commission. “Shall receive full com- 
pensation and repayment” provided “(a) That the 
magistrate ordering compensation shall satisfy him- 
self that the animal had a good appearance before 
slaughter, was well nourished and exhibited no visi- 
ble signs of tuberculosis.” He was not standing there 
as the advocate for the payment of traffickers in wasters. 
(Hear, hear). “(+) That no compensation shall be paid 
for any animal for which there has been paid less than a 
minimum price” (generally supposed to be about £8), 
“ to be fixed from time to time by the Board of Agriculture 
according to the market values current, nor in excess of 
a maximum price, to be fixed in the same manner. 
(c) That no sum shall be paid in compensation except on 
the order of the magistrate ordering the confiscation of 
the carcase. (d) That all compensation so ordered shall 
be charged against and paid from Imperial funds. That 
the administration of the law with regard to seizure and 
confiscation be made equal and uniform. That, as 
recommended by the Royal Commission (p. 21, par. 6), 
the Local Government Board be empowered to issue 
instructions prescribing the degree of tubercular disease 
which should cause a carcase or part thereof to be con- 
fiscated. That the owner of the animal, carcase, or meat 
confiscated shall have the right of calling rebuttin 
evidence in case of confiscation.” That was only fair an 
equitable and what any honest man would concede. He 
believed that the effect of these proposals, if they became 
law, would be that the consumer would be protected 
from injury, and disease would certainly be appreciably 
reduced. He had no objection to the voluntary efforts 
that were being made; he had no objection to such 
remedies being tried as the tuberculin test, isolation, and 
the boiling of calves’ milk. As to these, he said let them 
be voluntary, but he urged them to accept and try to in- 
duce the Government to accept and embody in leglisla- 
tion, the practical proposals he had set forth which, he 
believed, would tend to the advantage not only of 
breeders, owners and purveyors of meat, but to the bene- 
fit of the public at large. 

Mr. W. Fretp, M.P.: I should like to have an_ oppor- 
tunity of seconding the resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Bowen Jones. 

The CuHarrMAN: I am going to attend a meeting this 
afternoon at which it will be decided what resolutions are 
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to be submitted tomorrow to the Congress, Mr. Kowen 


Jones’ resolutions or propositions of yesterday and to-day | 
will be laid before the meeting which I am about to | 


attend. 

Mr. W. Coorer: DoI understand that only such re- 
solutions as you and the other gentlemen with whom 
you are about to confer approve, will be allowed to be 
put forward as the opinions of the Congress 

The CHAIRMAN : Really, [ cannot tell you, because [ 
do not know. I am instructed to attend the meeting 
and that is what I propose to do. There is nothing in 
the world to prevent any Delegate sending in any state- 
ment he likes. 

Mr. W. Cooper: I should like to second Mr. Bowen 
Jones’ resolution and say a few words thereon. 

The CuarrMaNn: No resolution of any sort or shape 
will be put from this chair as long as I sit in it. It is 
not my business to receive resolutions. If it were we 
should require a month for our work, instead of doing it 
in four days. 

Mr. W. Coorer : I agree, but may I not make some 
observations on Mr. King’s paper ? 

Mr. W. F. ANDERSON (Glasgow), suggested that they 
should have copies of Mr. B. Jones’ proposals before 
them so that they might know exactly what they were 
asked to assent to. 

Professor Cope remarked that there were only a few 
type-written copies brought by Mr. B. Jones himself. 

Mr. Morcan Hopkins, speaking as a_ practical 
butcher, complained of the varying and vexatious meth- 
ods adopted by different meat inspectors. Mr. Bowen 
Jones had really crystallized in a very few words 
the opinions expressed at many meetings of the meat 
trade, that compensation should follow confiscation. 
This was not only a humanitarian but a great economic 
question. Was it fair or equitable that the country at 
large should expect the trade to be its saviour from dis- 
ease. They should demand from Parliament a recogni- 
tion of the great principle of compensation. (Hear, hear.) 

Councillor J. 8. WHEatTLEy (Morpeth), remarked that 
the pronouncement of Dr. Koch with regard to the non- 
transmission of tuberculosis from animals to man had 
put back the clock in dealing with the question of the 
suppression and prevention of tuberculosis twenty years. 

Northumberland was certified as the worst county 
in England in reference to tuberculosis, and in this re- 
spect Morpeth was the worst town in the county. Tabes 
mesenterica was on the increase and this increase was 
entirely ascribed to tuberculous milk. He went on to 
say that the butchers in Northumberland by a mutual 
system of insurance, compensated themselves to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of the value of the animals seized. 
(Impossible). Well, let them write to Mr. Dickenson, 
secretary of the Butchers’ Association at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and they would learn the particulars. 

_ Mr. M. Brecutn urged that meat inspectors and med- 

ical officers of health would do well to reflect, before they 

_ drastic action, that Dr. Koch might be right. (Hear, 
ear. 

Signor Ruta (Loggi), expressed his conviction that 
medical men had, during past years, been too hasty in 
asking Parliament for legislation, at least he felt that 
that was the case in Italy. Before they demanded leg- 
islation on a subject they should be satisfied that the 
subject was entirely free from scientific doubt. 

Mr. W. Cooper, speaking as a member of the Cattle 
Markets Committee of the City of London Corporation 
said he had had great facilities for observing the way in 
which meat inspection was carried out in the Metropolis 
The Corporation of London had always taken the greatest 
possible care in appointing officers of the highest class 
As to seizures, he expressed the wish that all the medi- 
cal officers of health and meat inspectors in the King- 
dom might meet in Congress amongst themselves, and 
determine one common line of action, so that we might 


have uniformity of procedure throughout the country. 


So long as they had men with such divergent views, as: 


many health officers and inspectors even in the Metro- 
polis, so long would they have unfair and capricious meat 
inspection. The law at present operated very badly. 
How did an agriculturist act when he discovered tuber- 
culosis in his herd? He endeavoured to rid his herd 
of that animal. He svuld it. Certainly there was a 
premium for concealment in existing cases. No agri- 
culturist could afford to go to the nearest local authority 


and say: “I believe I have tuberculosis in my herd. Will 


you come and see and condemn and slaughter?” If they 
adopted Mr. Bowen Jones’ resolution and secured legis- 
lation on those lines giving due compensation, they 
would end the concealment that was practiced ; and 
that was what they wanted. They were told they should 
follow the example of foreign countries, but he did not 
think they had much to learn from those countries. He 
saw a large quantity of meat that came here from for- 
eign nations, and he found meat condemned when it 
arrived, which had been passed at the place of export as 
tit for human food. No country in Europe suffered more 
from the ravages of tuberculosis than Denmark. There, 
owing to the rigour of the climate, they had to have 
their cattle indoors during a greater portion of the year, 
and that, broadly speaking, was one of the great reasons 
for this disease. He was sure that open air treatment 
was the best for cattle. Of course, in a climate like 
ours they could not keep their cattle in the open all the 
year round, but in many cases he thought they could 
keep their cattle out longer than they did, and with 
very little trouble. Above all, they required in their 
meat inspectors properly qualified men. At present, 
sometimes an inspector who knew little about meat, 
seized and submitted meat for the inspection of his med- 
ical officer, who knew probably less, and beth submitted 
meat to a magistrate, who did not pretend to knowledge 
on the subject, and accepted the views of the inspector 
and the doctor. Upon such evidence the poor butcher 
was subjected to a fine or even imprisonment. He had 

no chance of producing rebutting evidence. The car- 

case, days before he was summoned, had passed out 

of evidence altogether. Such a state of things should 

not be tolerated. (Hear, hear.) So far as the City 

Corporation was concerned, they were careful that 

none but duly qualified and experienced officers should 

be appointed. If they were to have another Commis- 

sion to determine the value of Dr. Koch’s judgement 

as to the non-transmissibility of bovine tuberculosis to 

the human subject, he (Mr. Cooper), desired that such 

Commission should be representative of all parties. 

Let there be on such Commission a few men who 

were connected with the practical administration of 

the food supply of this country. :(Applause). 

Mr. C. E. Pearson (Sheffield), maintained that what 
was wanted was competency and uniformity in their 
system of inspection throughout the country. 

Mr. W. Frexp, M.P., said he was present as a delegate 
appointed by the Dublin branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. | He was there 
too as a delegate from the Victuallers’ Association, but 
what brought him there was to take what measures he 
believed to be most practical and useful to put an end to 
tuberculosis in the general interest of the community. 
He had heard a long time ago that the belief ofjone age 
might become the heresy of the next, and having regard 
to the many differences of opinion among eminent medi- 
cal men and veterinary professors, laymen in these 
matters of disease began to get a bit confused. (Laughter). 
When he was a young man the theory was that con- 
sumptives must be kept out of all draughts, that they 
should not get much fresh air and that they should 
wrapped in blankets. Now this was regarded as heresy- 


Well, the other day one of the most eminent of living 
scientists (Dr. Koch) went clean against all those theories 
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-which had been creating almost earthquakes in the meat 


_and cattle and milk trades. - He told them that neither | i 
7 wepatnten | made public and that inspectors should be appointed to 


the consumption of meat or milk had any fA een 
effect in the production of tuberculosis in the human 
being. He would not discuss this question, but as one of 
the ignorant public he was bound to respect the opinion of 
Dr. Koch, and he was also bound to say that he thought 
the opinion of that eminent scientist would do much 
more to clear the air in regard to certain cloudy theories 
which had obscured the vision of science and the public 
for years past than anything which had occurred fora 
very long time. (Hear, hear). Without going into the 
merits of the question he would place before them a 
couple of facts. He had, he said, been studying the 
statistics of tuberculosis and what did he find? He found 
that during the last twenty or twenty-five years—the 
period in which statistics had been properly collated on 
‘the subject—that tuberculosis, as affecting man, had de- 
creased 50 per cent. On the other hand he found that 
during the same period the consumption of meat in 
Dublin had trebled. This being so he wanted to know 
where the communicability of tuberculosis through the 
agency of meat came in. Where could it be demonstrated 
as a practical proposition in ordinary life? He should 
dike some of the medical gentlemen present to solve the 
roblem. Turning to the qualifications of meat inspectors 
‘he said that some years ago he moved for and secured a 
return showing what the previous occupations of such 
pep onary had been. He found that some of them 
shad been gardeners, others plumbers, others hay makers 
—in fact they were mostly distinguished by avocations 
innocent of any knowledge of meat. (Laughter). That 
was one of the peculiar ways British administrators had 
-of doing their business. Then he came to a more im- 
portant factor in the determination of this question, and 
that was the uniformity of inspection. He mentioned 
the varying practice of two inspectors in the same city, 
-one of whom scarcely seized anything and the other 
‘hardly let anything pass. He complained that there was 
no representative of the meat trade on the Tuberculosis 
‘Commission. It included faddists, ‘one of whom was of 
-opinion that if a man merely touched a tuberculous wart 
-on the skin he would contract the disease within a quar- 
‘ter of an hour. Come) Yes, he was perfectly 
‘serious in saying this. He held the opinion that every 
man was mad upon some one point. (Laughter.) He 
‘supported the resolution of Mr. Bowen Jones. Why ? 
Because he regarded them as affording a practical way 
-out of the difficulties which confronted them. How 
-could they ask a man to give up his means of livelihood 
in order to carry out what he regarded as a fad? Until 
‘they educated public opinion and focussed 1t upon Mem- 
bers of Parliament, showed them that they had right and 
justice on their side, they would not secure legislation. 
One} difficulty in the way of translating Mr. B. Jones’s 
propositions into law at the present time might be the 
state of the British Treasury, and it would be necessary 
for them to prove that the change they desired would not 
‘cost as much as the Transvaal war. (Laughter.) 

_Mr. W. Coccan, after expressing agreement with the 
‘views enunciated in the paper of Mr. King, said the 
butchers had now come to this pass: they must either 
‘have compensation for what was destroyed or they must 
go to the farmer and say “If we are to buy your cattle 
we must have a reo that they are sound.” 

Professor W. O. WILLIAMs said that as to inspection 
‘the veterinary profession was of opinion that all inspec- 
tions should be based upon uniformity of produce. The 
-only method of securing this uniformity was that the 
‘Inspectors should be solely appointed by the Govern- 
ment. (“No, no.”) It should further be possible for 
Inspectors to be transferred from one town to another, 
so that they might not be susceptible to local influence 
in the exercise of their functions. Until public slaugh- 
‘terhouses were provided it would, he maintained, be 


quite impossible to have thorough inspection. He 
strongly advocated that all the slaughterhouses should be 


inspect them. If compensation was to be given he 
thought it should not be made permanent. He should 
give a certain amount of compensation for three years 
and then a diminishing amount of compensation for 
two years, and then stop compensation, and make it 
punishable to have disease. (“ No, no.”) 

Mr. RamspEN: Can Mr. Williams inform us of any 
city in the Kingdom where an inspector cannot enter a 
private slaughterhouse ? 

The CHAIRMAN : I don’t think we can go into that. It 
would lead to awkward discussions. 


The Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New Zea- 3 


land, remarked with regard to open air as an antidote to 
tuberculosis that both in Queensland and New Zealand 
where beasts were mostly kept in the open air, tubercu- 
losis existed in the herds which required the closest in- 
spection of the Government and its veterinary inspectors. 
In New Zealand every town with 2,000 inhabitants was 
required to erect a public abattoir where all the slaugh- 
tering was done. In the case of beasts slaughtered for 
sanitary purposes the Government paid the owners half 
their value. It was a common thing for the farmers to 
invite the attendance of the inspectors to examine their 
herds when disease was suspected. 

Mr. W. Huntine said that the theory of meat in- 
spection, as he understood it, was to protect the pub- 
lic. (Hear, hear.) The practice of meat inspection 
was, however, to inspect less than balf the meat con- 
sumed in the country, and to inspect the other half, 
as a rule, by men who knew nothing about meat. (Hear, 
hear.) The result, of course, was the grossest injustice 
to the meat seller. So far as he could see, the only 
way to protect the public against tuberculosis was to 
make the meat regulations part and parcel of a larger 
and more uniform scheme, under the Board of Agri- 
culture, for the stamping out of the disease at its 
source. They might continue meat inspecting for an ab- 
solutely indefinite period without effecting any appreci- 
able result, because there was no control whatever 
over the breeder and feeder: notning whatever to in- 
duce him to keep his herds healthy. When he had 
sold his animals to the butcher he had done with 
them. He had no further interest in the matter. It 
also struck him (Mr. Hunting), that, unless they pre- 
ferred a demand for general measures against the dis- 
ease, it was a little illogical to ask for compensation 
for the butcher, as the law stood. Just as the farmer 
had now no interest in the suppression of disease, so 
the butcher, if he received full compensation, would 
have no interest in looking after the disease. If they 
were to have a logical set of measures against tuber- 
culosis, they must provide not only for the disease 
when the animals were in the hands of the cowkeeper 
and butcher, but when they were in the hands of the 
breeder and feeder. That subject would, however, be 
discussed on the following day, and so he would leave 
it. He had only one other word to say. One speaker 
suggested that vo | should bring pressure to bear > 
on Parliament, and seek to move Parliament in the 
direction of meeting their wants. Well, that was a 
difficult job, and one which they could only do in 
front of a General Election, when candidates or mem- 
bers would promise anything they liked. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) A great deal might be done by the 
Board of Agriculture, which looked after cattle, and 
by the Local Government Board, which looked after 
human beings ; but if it were difficult to move Parlia- 
ment, it was an absolute impossibility to move a Gov- 
ernment Department. (Laughter.) 


-- Mr, Kine having replied, thanks were accorded to 


the Chairman, and the session ended. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association was held at the Feathers 
Hotel, Basingstoke, on Thursday, June 27th. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. C. F. Hulford, of Haslemere, was in the 
chair. There were also present Messrs. J. F. Simpson, 
Maidenhead ; J. T. King, Bournemouth ; F. Spencer, 
Basingstoke ; W. Caudwell, Chertsey ; E. R. Harding, 
Salisbury ; and C. Pack, hon. sec., Lymington. 

The Hon. Sec. read letters and telegrams from mem- 
bers, including Profs. Pritchard and Hobday, regretting 
inability to be present. He then read the minutes of the 
annual meeting at Guildford, and these were con- 
firmed. 

The Hon. Sec. read a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Harry Redford asking him to convey to the 
members of the Association the family’s deep apprecia- 
tion and thanks for the kind expressions of sympathy on 
the death of his father. Mrs. Fleming, widow of the late 
Dr. Fleming, had also written asking the Hon. Sec. and 
all the members of the Association to accept her heart- 
felt thanks for their sympathy on the death of her 
husband. 

PrincipaAL WILLIAMS’ MEMORIAL. 


The Hon. Sec. reported that in accordance with what 
took place at the annual meeting he sent out circulars to 
the members of the Association asking them to send 
their individual subscriptions towards the proposed Prof. 
Williams’ memorial through him. He had received some 
subscriptions, and he had forwarded them to the hon. 
secretary. 

THE ConGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Hon. Sec. reported that, as decided at the last 
meeting, he had sent to the hon. sec. of the British Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis a subscription of two guineas from 
the Association and had received a receipt dated June 
4th, 1901. 

NEw MEMBERs. 


Mr. W. CaupwELL, Mr. Percy A. Srmpson, and Mr. 
JEFFREYS, all of whom were nominated at the last meet- 
ing, were now duly elected members of the Association. 
Mr. Caudwell briefly acknowledged his election. 


A SuGGEsTION. 


Mr. SPENCER said he thought it would be a good 
thing if once a year they had the names of their mem- 
bers printed on the agenda so that they might ask those 
who were not members if they would join. He begged 
to propose that at the annual meeting the names of mem- 
bers be printed on the agenda paper. 

__Mr. J. Kine seconded, remarking that he thought the 
idea a good one. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 
Mr. C, F. Hutrorp. 


Gentlemen,—My first pleasant duty is to sinc 
thank you for the honour you have al me in ser a 
me to the Presidential chair. I am conscious—very 
conscious—of many shortcomings which the generous 
nature of my friend, Mr. Simpson, so magnanimously 
overlooked when he proposed me as your President, and 
which you, with equal magnanimity, confirmed. I trust 
however, when the time has arrived for you to divorce 
me from this chair, that I may be enabled to hand down 
to m ‘a ic the trust which you have reposed in me 
unsullied. 


I have been greatly perplexed to know what form a- 
Presidential address should take, and so to ot me out: 
of this dilemma I made bold to write to our indefatigavle 
Secretary to see if I could persuade him to lend me that. 

recious symbol of his office the minute book. True to 
his good nature he sent it. A perusal of our past meet- 
ings and of our earlier records led me to notice that 
although our Association is not an old one we have in: 
the past numbered among our members many dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the profession. I also notice 
that apparently in the past our attendances were ex- 
cellent and bear no comparison with what we see at our 
ordinary meetings at the present time. Again, I notice 
that there appeared no dearth of papers—many of a high’ 
order. Why this apathy now? Are we indifferent and 
unmindful of the great good such associations as these 
lead to, where the meeting together of professional men,. 
each and all having the same mission in life, take place, 
where the interchange of idea and experiences react to 
the benefit not only of ourselves but our profession and’ 
of our clients, irrespective of the sociability of such 
gatherings? I say are we unmindful of such things, or 
must we ascribe it to the pressing emergencies of the 
surgeon of to-day, the inability, owing to the struggle 
for existence which one finds ever increasing, to seek 
relaxation even for so short atime? Possibly there is- 
truth in both deterrents. But with regard to the first— 
let us away with that apathy, and think of Lord Bacon’s- 
axiom, “ Every man is a debtor to his profession.” Let 
us consider that the one great means of discharging that 
debt is to do something towards arousing the profession: 
from the indifference to its corporate interests by which 
it is generally characterised. What are the means to this: 
end? I take it associations such as these, where the 
interchange of ideas and experiences upon subjects social 
as well as medical are of the. utmost benefit to its mem- 

bers, and indirectly to the profession as a whole. 

No member of the profession has a right to say that he 
takes no interest in what we may call veterinary politics; 
by which we understand the maintenance of the honour 
and the interests of the profession, the consolidation and 
extension of its influence on public opinion and on the 
course of leglislation in matters touching public health,. 
and the scientific and social interests of the profession 
itself. The real source of many of the disadvantages 
under which the profession still labours is traceable to 
the ee of many of its members who cannot be roused 
to take a share in the determination of matters which 
lie a little outside the absorbing calls of actual practice 
or of clinical work. Considering the youth of our pro- 
fession I submit that we have a very fine record of work 
done. Our strides have been rapid and well sustained. 
Let there be no turning back. To-day is a great epoch 
in our history. The country is on the brink of great 
sanitary reforms in which the veterinary and human 
surgeon must play their respective parts, and play those 

arts hand-in-hand for the common good of their fellow 

eings. Let us demonstrate to the world our fitness for 
the repose in us of those privileges we seek, and which 
by Sp epeery inheritance are ours. Our calling ranks 
with the most exalted and sacred of man’s appointments, 
and needs for its successful pursuit the highest powers 
of the mind. Let us advance ourselves with the rapid 
march of time, remembering that medicine is}a pro- 
gressive science and must ever continue so until nature 
has yielded up to the biologist and physicist her last 
secret in all that concerns life. The scientific pathology 
of to-day owes its brightest chapters, its greatest truths, 
and its most beneficent teaching to the study of morbid 
processes in lower animals. Human and _ veterinary 
medicine are bound together by the strongest natural 
affinities, and their intimate science relations demat 
that those who seek to comprehend the one must have 
regard to the teachings of the other. In such mutual co- 
operation and support as will enlarge the foundation 0D 
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-which medical knowledge rests ap 
tthe future hope of medicine, both human and compara- 

tive. A share in the guardianship of the health of man 

_against the attacks of disease falls fairly within our 

province, and for this reason let us put forth our best 

-energies, and having set our hand to the plough let us 

not rest contented until we receive that share of public 

recognition which as co-guardians with the medical pro- 
fession of the public health our training and special apti- 
tude so pre-eminently fit us. With such insidious diseases 

_as tuberculosis, anthrax, and glanders constantly in our 

midst, one and all transmissible to man by the most simple 

as weil as by the most subtle of means, each contesting and 
defeating the resources of therapeuticsand hygiene—-in the 
face of these things I say there is surely reason in suggest- 
ing that those whose special training has fitted them to de- 

-tect these virulent diseases, to devise means for their ex- 
‘tinction in the lower animals, represents a power and an 

indispensable element in the sanitary science of this 

-country. 

The time has arrived when some restraint should be 
upon the unbridled use of tuberculous oxen for 
reeding purposes, and on the disposal of tuberculous 
fiesh. Both observation and experiment clearly point 

to our present reckless system of cattle breeding as a 
menance to public health, and call for legislative inter- 
ference and measures of control. And to this end I per- 
sonally and confidently look forward to the appointment 
of a veterinary medical officer of health as a thing, of 
-course, not of occasional rarity, amongst whose duties 
would be the inspection, in conjunction with the medical 
-officer of health, of meat intended for human consump- 
tion. Abroad the control of meat inspection is almost 
entirely in the hands of veterinary surgeons. A class of 
very highly trained scientific experts they are, and why ? 
‘Simply because more freedom is allowed, and more 
opportunity given for scientific research abroad than 
here, and because public abbatoirs having existed for 
-a considerable time, the need for a scientific control of 
the animals slaughtered in them became more felt. I 
also look forward with great expectancy and hope to the 
outcome of the work of the British Congress on Tuber- 
-culosis. Than tuberculosis there is no disease affecting 
man or animals on which more scientific light has been 
thrown by veterinary research. The purely contagious 
nature of the disease has been established by veterinar- 
lans, and the value of tuberculin as an aid to diagno- 
‘Sis is still recognized almost alone in veterinary prac- 
tice. I trust that the outcome of this great conference 
will be the scheduling of tuberculosis under the Uon- 
tagious Diseases of Animals’ Act ; the determination of 
compensation for slaughtered animals, the reliability or 
otherwise of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent, and the 

. establishment of public abbatoirs. There is not the 
slightest doubt that not the least of the services rendered 
by public abbatoirs has been the very valuable know- 
edge that has been gained as to the extent of diseases, 
especially tuberculosis, among domestic animals. 

_ Turnin briefly to other matters of interest, a ques- 
tion which is agitating the professional mind is the 
administration of the Army Veterinary Department, a 
department which is systematically undermanned, and 
systematically snubbed. As “Zhe Record” has it, it 
1s impossible t2 say what a properly manned and effi- 
-Clent Veterinary Department might not have done for 
us during this terrible strife in South Africa. But the 
War Deparment does not aim at efficiency. The 
lamentable loss of horses in South Africa, and the fright- 
ful train of misfortunes directly traceable to it, are well 


rs to me to reside | is childish in the extreme. Of all Departmental officers, 


who are more competent than the veterinarians? Let 
us trust through the good offices and dogged det2rmina- 
tion of our friend Mr. Simpson, and those who think 
with him, this scandal may be effaced from our list of grie- 
vances, and with it, that other bugbear, the employment 
of laymen in the discharge of those highly professional 
duties connected with the administration of the Board of 
Agriculture. As it was very tersely put the other day, 
the Minister of Agriculture has a splendid chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself as an administrator, if he would 
pension off all the ex-army and ex-navy men who at 
present draw salaries as officials of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and would substitute for them qualfied veteri- 
nary-surgeons, he would take a long step towards the 
improvement in the issue of the war between the auth- 
orities and contagious diseases in farm live stock. 

Since we last met the hand of death has been busy, 
and has removed from us our well-beloved Queen, a 
‘loss which we, as individuals and as a nation feel to 
‘be irreparable, but although dead her good works will 
live after her, and we shall reap the benefit of that good 
and noble life spent in the service of her country she 
loved so well, and her people. 

Coming nearer home in a professional sense, we have 
to mourn the loss of three of the giants of our profession. 
I refer to Professor Williams, Dr. Fleming, and Sir 
Henry Simpson. This is a record loss in one year. No 
distinction can be drawn between these men of sterling 
worth. They have left their mark upon the veterinary 
history of their time, and they will be affectionately re- 
membered for their kindliness of heart, and generosity 
and professional greatness, by a grateful profession. 
In conclusion, I must thank you for the courtesy with 
which you have listened to my disjointed remarks. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Simpson said: Before we proceed to the next 
business, even if it were not the custom, [ think we 
should on this occasion return our sincere thanks to our 
President for the very able address which he has given 
us. (Hear, hear.) His address has been a very exhaus- 
tive one, seeing that he has touched upon so many sub- 
jects. We find him at the outset dealing with the age of 
the profession, the progress it has made, the whole sub- 
ject more or less—touching the fringe of the tuberculo- 
sis question, suggestions with regard to meat inspection, 
the Army Veterinary Department, the Board of Agricul- 
ture’s methods, and, lastly, the losses which have been 
sustained by the veterinary profession by the death of 
certain of its members. All these things show that we 
have appointed as our President a man who has followed 
the doings of the profession, even though he is but a 
young member of it comparatively, and who certainly 
gives us hope that the meetings over which he will pre- 
side in the year for which we have appointed him will 
be business-like, and meet with our entire approval. 

It is not usual to discuss the address of a President, 
nor is it my intention to do so, but inasmuch as he has 
touched upon a subject which is, as he has said, very 
near to my heart for a long time, viz., the efforts to bring 
about an alteration in the status of the Army Veterinary 
Department, I feel sure I shall be disclosing no secrets, 
on the contrary, I shall be able to give you at any rate 
some hope when I tell you that the deputation which 
has been appointed to wait upon the Minister for War will 
be received respectfully, and that what we have to lay 
before him will, I feel sure, receive his best consideration. 
What we desire to do is to attain our ends without any sort 


nown to us all, unfortunately. Indirectly, what is this | of threats, and it isa delicate matter to approach because 
attributable to? The whole thing turns upon the word | a certain amount of firmness is required without holding 
Authority, the refusal to grant Army rank to officers of | out any sort of threat as to what will be done inj the 
the Army Veterinary Department ; in other words, refus- | veterinary profession in the event of our very reasonable 


co upon the same footing as officers of other 


demands not being complied with. big mg 1 re- 
ar will, 


he position taken up by the War Office | ceived a letter to say that the Minister for 
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through Lord Stanley, receive the deputation on Satur- 
day next, and I immediately telegraphed to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who is on duty at Cardiff, and the 
telegram handed to me just now is from the Secretary— 
“President hopes you can meet him at Red Lion Square on 
Saturday ve deputation.” ; 

He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the President 
for his address. 

Mr. J. Kina seconded with great pleasure, and the 
motion having been unanimously passed, the President 
briefly acknowledged the vote. 

(To be continued.) 


OBITUARY. 


J. H B. Hatten, F.R.CS.E., F.R.S.E,, Lt.-Col. A.V.D., 
Pebworth Fields, Stratford-on-Avon. 
1848. Edin. Oct., 1883. 


“ Veterinary-Lieut.-Colonel James Herbert Hallen, 
who has died at Stratford-on-Avon in his seventy-third 
year, was a very useful officer, whose skill in dealing 
with horses proved invaluable to the forces in India. He 
was for some time Chief of the Veterinary School at 
Bombay, and he also accompanied the British expedition 
to Abyssinia under Lord Napier of Magdala.” 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 
Tue Juty ExamInations—A CoRRECTION. 
ir, 
An error occurred in the Pass List of students from 
the Royal Veterinary College, Dublin, page 58, July 27. 
It should read J. J. FLeury instead of T. T. Henry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THe or INFECTION AFTER PinkK-EYE. 

ir, 

_ In answer to your correspondent’s query, from exper- 
ience gained during an outbreak of pink-eye some years 
ago :—if an entire horse contracted the disease during 
the season that it would not be safe to use him for ser- 
vice until the following season. I found that stallions 
transmitted the disease to each mare covered, although 
at the time of service the horse was to all appearance in 
perfect health and had been so for some weeks.—- Yours 


truly, 
W. Awpe. 
Stockton-on-Tees, Aug. 6th. 


TRAUMATIC PERICARDITIS. 
ir, 

Referring to Mr. J. A. Thompson’s query in iss 
August 3rd as to the cause of tes 
think that if he ever has the opportunity of watching a 
man with nee eg one trying to comb his hair we will 
conclude that the lameness is consequent on the diseased 
condition of the ee. My own observation leads 
me to look for a lameness on the left fcre leg as sympto- 
matic of heart trouble in cattle, but I have found it more 
marked in the earlier stages of the disease than when 
the tissues have accommodated themselves to the new 
condition of affairs, and I look for it especially in the 
first few steps taken after getting up, if it is too inde- 
finite to be satisfactory a bustle through a sticky, miry 
gateway, over a semi-liquid manure heap, or over a few 
bundles of straw or sticks after the fashion of a course 
for an obstacle race, will generally develop a sufficient 
degree of lameness to satisfy the enquirer as to its exis- 


tence and cause the owner to meditate on the advisa- 
bility of seeking“ further advice,” a synonym for the 
gentleman who shares the honours of the district. mi 

Rheumatism of the shoulder, Lin. albo. Co. 2s. 6d. will 
pay better than pericarditis, advice gratis ; but at the 
risk of offence it is better for the V.S. to make sure that 
shoulder lameness is or is not due to heart trouble, as I 
am convinced is much more frequently the case than is 
usually entered in the day book. 

THe Doctor SAHIB. 


A COUNSEL OF CAUTION. 
Sir 

When a few old fogies (myself among the number) de- 
clined to bow the knee to Baal, the more advanced mem- 
bers of the profession dubbed us reactionaries, and 
urged the Government of the day to act on the Koch 
theory (his former pronouncement) and impose all sorts 
of regulations upon the cattle trade and the dairy farmer 
in particular. It was assumed that the identity of the 
bacillus of tuberculosis in men and animals was proved 
and must be the same, and all the experience of ages was 
brushed aside as too absurd to deserve consideration. I 
ventured to protest that no human case of infection from 
a bovine had ever been proved, and the remark was re- 
garded as blasphemous, for had not the great high priest 
of bacteriology spoken, and how dare any dog to bark? 
Had not our own Mac. been to Marlborough House and 
there in the Presence (“seest thou a man diligent 
in business he shall stand before Princes”) endorsed 
all the then accepted notions made in Germany, and 
placed a British coping stone on the edifice so rapidly 
reared upon a foundation so unsubstantial that the 
architect now declares it unsafe. The masons and the 
bricklayers who have assisted in the erection are so dis- 
mayed at the loss of their labour in laying such beautiful 
even courses, pointed with presumption, and cemented 
with professional ap!omb, that they would fain cry out 
upon the architect, whose recantation does not strike 
them as the most honourable thing he has ever done. If 
one has led his army to a Maggersfontein what can he 
do better than attempt an orderly retreat ? 

Presently we may hope that the admission of a slight 
heredity or constitutional susceptibility will be more 
honestly confessed to mean what every middle aged per- 
son without any medical knowledge has observed himself, 
namely, that the children of consumptives are very much 
more liable to develope the malady than those born of 
sound parents. May we also indulge a hope that the 
British character for steadiness will not be lost in the 
eager desire of individuals to associate themselves with 
the latest theories, insisting that they shall be regarded 
as proved facts, while yet proof is wanting. 

Does our Board of Agriculture occupy such a very bad’ 
position as compared with foreign countries, who rushed 
into the arms of the tuberculinists and made regulations 
which they would now be glad to rescind, if they could 
but save their face ? 

We shall make quite as much stead progress if we 
accept the apostolicadvice to “ prove all things” as we 
shall by first blindly following a leader into a ditch, and 
then refusing his hand when he admits his mistake and 
tries to pull us out ; moreover, the public will think more 
of us as a profession if we greatly dare, and think for 
ourselves. We can afford to be called slow if we progress 
in the right direction, while others have to retrace their 
steps, and reach the goal of truth no sooner, but with a 
reputation more or less damaged. 


OBADIAH. 


Communications, Books, anp Papers RECEIVED.—Messts. 
A. Marston, W.M. Scott, P. H. Armsby, W. Awde, E. Ww 
Hoare. Lt.-Col. Nunn. “Old Obadiah.” 

The Bournemouth Daily Echo. 
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